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For ‘* The Fricnd.”’ 


Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 107.) 


WILLIAM PENN. 


The strange and deplorable story of the New 
England witches is closed. It is the third ex- 
hibition of Puritan policy which has passed in 
review before us. We have had the Indian 
policy, the Quaker policy, and the Witch po- 
licy—all of one fraternity and bearing a strong 
family likeness, Henceforth may we have no 
more to do with the “fantastic sallies and 
frantic excesses” of Puritanism. They have 
not thus far been dwelt upon in a vindictive or 
malevolent spirit. The object of the writer has 
not been to sully the reputation of honest 
though mistaken men, but to do what he could 
towards bringing Grahame’s book into disre- 
pute, by exhibiting, according to his ability, 
the great partiality of the historian in favour of 
one of the political and religious communities, 
whose career he has undertaken to delineate, 
and his consequent unfairness towards others, 
Whoever may be induced to believe that Gra- 
hame is not entitled to credit when treating of 
the Puritan will be ready to doubt his accuracy 
when he comes to handle the Quaker. 

The fourth and last subject intended to be 
noticed in these papers, now offers itself for 
consideration. It relates to the character and 
labours of the founders of the colony of Penn- 
sylvania, and the course of their Quaker suc- 
cessors ;—a very extensive and fruitful topic, 
the full development of which must be left for 
more competent hands. Only a few detached 
portions will, upon this occasion, claim atten- 
tion. 

Our historian had his armory well stored 
with sharp shafts for the Quakers, and he was 
quite aware that his light artillery would carry 
further, tell with more force, and plant its hard 
point more deeply between the joints and mar- 
row, for being skilfully equipped with a softer 
accompaniment. ‘The arrow needs the silken 
plume as well as the biting steel. He seems 
to have felt that in attacking a people so estab- 
lished in popular estimation, he must, while 


making his approaches, and cautiously con- 
structing his batteries, assume a gentle, if not 
even a friendly demeanour:—the kiss must 
precede the blow. And thus we find him at | 
first quite lavish of his osculatory demonstra- 
tions ;—but we shall soon discover that the 
honey and the sting lie in close proximity. 
Is this uncharitable? Is it too much to say 
of a man who through life bore the name of a 
conscientious and consistent Christian—of a 
writer who took the pen for the avowed pur- 
pose of promoting religion among men, and 
actually wore out his life in so honourable and 
uathank ful a service? 
A good profession is a good thing, so far as 
it goes. Ifit spring from the great Source of 
good, it will produce good. But 
“Good is of God ;—and none is therefore sure 
Who has dared wander from its Source away.” 
A man may readily resolve to do well :—for | 
to will is present with us; but how to perform 
that which is good we find not. If we would 
work the works of righteousness, we must 
have something stronger than our own good |© 
intentions to help us. 

“What good soever in thy heart or mind 

Doth yet no higher source or fountain own 

Than thine own self, nor bow to other throne, 

Suspect and fear ;—although therein thou find 

High purpose to go forth and bless thy kind.” 

One would not willingly charge Grahame 
with hypocrisy. ‘ Noman knoweth the things 
of a man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him.”—‘ To his own master he standeth or 
falleth.” We cannot sit in judgment upon him, 
with absolute certainty of doing him no injus- 
tice. It is often impossible for man rightly to 
appreciate the motives of his fellow-man. | 
Almost every act of life is susceptible of a dou- | 
ble interpretation. A man may be so deluded 
as to do a wrong thing with a good intent, or, 
he may do that which in itself is good with an | 
evil intent. We generally judge from outside 
appearances, and by results. We may cer- 
tainly judge of fruits ; and by its fruit shall the 
tree be known, whether it be good or whether 
it be evil. ‘That test has been given to us, 
and we may safely use it, without danger of 
doing wrong to any man. 

Let us, if we can, believe Grahame’s motive 
to have been good ; yet we must aver, that his | 
good motive, not springing from the source of| 
perfect good, has worked badly. It has led 
him to raise that which ought to have been de- 
pressed, and to depress that which ought to 
have been raised. There is a way of condemn- 
ing, by faint praise, that which one does not 
feel bold enough to denounce in direct terms. 
That was not Grahame’s way. He first pour- 
ed forth his laudatory strains and showered 
bis roses, and so, having adorned his sacrifice, 
brought it to the altar. 








After slightly sketching the leading events 
of William Penn’s youth, his conversion to 
| Quakerism and the unwavering stedfastness 
with which he resisted unusual temptations to 
worldly aggrandizement, although pressed upon 
him by the mingled authority and persuasion 
of a beloved and mortified parent, Grahame 
proceeds :— 

‘“* Penn’s eye was now elevated to the con- 
templation of objects so glorious and exalted 
as to eclipse the lustre of earthly grandeur and 
dissipate the illusions of temporal distinction ; 
and his resolution (hardened by an early expe- 
rience of imprisonment, and other legal severi- 
ties) was wound up to such a pitch of firmness 
and intensity, that he refused to lay evena 
single grain of incense on what he deemed an 
unhallowed altar of human arrogance and 
vanity. He now devoted all the large resources 
of his capacity to the defence and propagation 
of the Quaker tenets, and sacrificed his tempo- 
ral ease and enjoyment to the illustration of 
the Quaker virtues,—with a success that has 
gained for him a renown more brilliant and 
extended than the ambition of his father ever 
ventured to hope, or the utmost favour of his 
sovereign could have conferred. 

“It would not be easy to figure a more inter- 
esting career than that which is exhibited in 
the greater portion of his subsequent life. He 
travelled over many parts of Europe, and even 
extended his personal labours to America ; and 
everywhere, from the courts of German princes 
to the encampments of Indian savages, we find 
him overcoming evil by good, and disarming 
human violence and ferocity by gentleness, 
patience and piety. In his exterior appear- 
ance and address, were combined, in an un- 
usual degree, a venerable dignity and gravity 
of aspect, with a frank, cheerful simplicity of 
manner, and a style of language fraught with 
plainness, vigour, and good humour. His 
face was a very uncommon one, and its linea- 
ments, though by no means fine, were far 
from unpleasing, and were rendered by their 
peculiarity more deeply and lastingly impres- 
sive. With the general corpulence which his 
frame attained as he advanced in years, his 
face underwent a proportional enlargement of 
its dimensions; and while his eye expressed 
considerate thought and strength of understand- 
ing, the amplitude and regularity of the rest of 
his features seemed to indicate an habitual 
tranquillity of spirit, A mind so contempla- 
tive, and a life so active,—such a mixture of 
mildness and resolution, of patience and ener- 
gy, of lofty piety and profound sagacity,—have 
rarely been exemplified in the records of hu- 
man character. ‘The most pious and the most 
voluminous, he was also, next to Robert Bar- 
clay, the most learned and ingenious writer in 
defence of Quakerism ; and, at the same time, 
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next to George Fox, the most indefatigable | philosophical panegyrists to pave the way for 
minister that the Quakers of Britain have ever |a total dissolution of Christianity, by gradually 
possessed. He contrived to exhibit at once the |allegorizing the whole of the scriptures. By 
active and passive virtues suitable to a cham-|the united efforts of these several tributaries to 
pion and a confessor of Quakerism; and the | his fame, William Penn has been presented to 
same prisons that witnessed his patient suffer-|the world as a character nearly, if not entirely, 
ing for the rights of his brethren were also the | faultless ; as the author of institutions not less 
scenes of his most elaborate literary efforts for admirable for their wisdom than their origina- 
their instruction. Among other Quaker pecu- |lity, and not less amply than instantaneously 
liarities, his writings are distinguisned by a}productive of the gratitude and happiness of 
tedious prolixity ; yet not much more so than|mankind. How exaggerated is this picture of 
the productions of the most celebrated contem- |the merit and the efiects of his institutions will 
porary authors of different religious persua-|appear but too clearly from the following 
sion. ‘They abound with numerous passages|pages. ‘That the dazzling light with which his 
replete alike with the finest eloquence and the |character has been invested was sullied with 
most forcible reasoning, engaging benevolence | the specks of mortal imperfection is also a 
and fervent piety. He was deeply infected | truth which it is more easy than agreeable to 
with the doctrinal errors of the Quakers; yet | demonstrate.” 

more deeply imbued with the spirit of divine} What those specks were, Grahame shall tell 
truth than many who profess to hold it devoid|us next week. 

of such appendages ; and, notwithstanding the 
tendency of these doctrinal errors to lead men 
who have thoroughly embraced them into fran- 
tic and indecent excesses, there were none of 
the Quaker leaders who contributed more sig- 
nally than Penn to the establishment of a sys- 
tem of orderly discipline throughout the secta- 
rian society.” 

This is handsomely said, and is as high an 
eulogium as one could reasonably expect from 
an author attached to a sect differing so widely 
from the Quakers. But he has something 
more to say yet :— 

* There exists, in all mankind, a propensity 
to unbounded admiration, arising from an indis- 
tinct glimpse and faint remaining trace of that 
image of infinite majesty and purity with which 
their existence connects them, and to which 
their nature once enjoyed a closer conformity 
than it has been able to retain. We may con- 
sider either as the expression of this propensity, 
or the apology for indulging it, that eagerness 
to claim the praise of faultless perfection for 
the objects of our esteem, which perhaps truly 
indicates a secret consciousness that it is only 
to excellence above the reach of humanity that 
our admiration can ever be justly due. This 
error has been exemplified in a very remark- 
able degree by the biographers of Penn, and 
the historians of his transactions and institu- 
tions in America. The unmixed and unmerit- 
ed encomium, which his character and labours 
have received, originated, no doubt, with the 
writers of his own religious persuasion ; but, 
so far from being confined to them, it has been 
even exaggerated by writers of a totally differ- 
ent class, and whose seeming impartiality has 
contributed, in a remarkable degree, to fortify 
and propagate the illusion. The Quakers have 
always enjoyed, with some infidel philosophers, 
a reputation which no other professors of 
Christianity have been permitted to share ; part- 
ly because they were accounted the friends of} arrangement of the materials, Those cover- 
unlimited toleration, and partly from an erro-| ing altars are artificially stratified, layer over 
neous idea that their Christian name was but aj layer of alternating beds of gravel, earth and 
thin mystical covering, which veiled the pure | sand, but following a common curvature, like 
and simple light of reason and philosophy from|a_ series of caps drawn over the same head. 

eyes yet too gross to receive it. Refusing to| This stratification, when heretofore named, but 
define their doctrinal tenets by a creed, and|not fully and accurately reported, induced 
having already evacuated by allegorical inter- | Professor Hitchcock to suppose that the mounds 
pretation some of the plainest precepts of the| were diluvial ; but their form, and the interred 
gospel, the Quakers were expected by their|altars with their relics disprove that opinion, 


although we know not why the altars were 
covered with so much care, or why covered at 
all; probably the proceeding was interwoven 
with their religious notions. 

In both kinds of mounds of sacrifice, are 
found very remarkable works of art wrought 
in stone. Among them were images of many 
of the animals and birds of that period ; they 
were often wrought into pipes of various fanci- 
ful shapes ; an otter with a fish in its mouth, a 
hawk tearing a bird to pieces, owls, eagles, 
bears, &c., and many human heads and faces, 
giving doubtless the craniology and physiog- 
nomy of the people, besides many things not 
exactly obvious as to their import. There are 
many stone arrow and spear-heads beauti- 
fully chipped out of horn-stone of various col- 
ours, or formed from obsidian or limpid quartz, 
and among the relics are much white mica in 
flakes, vessels of pottery, and pipe-stone simi- 
lar to that of Prairie du Chien, described in 
the American Journal vol. 38, page, 140. 
The minerals grouped in these mounds came 
often from remote regions, and thus furnish 
proof of extensive migrations, or friendly or 
warlike travelling or commerce. ‘There are 
strings of beads of ivory, (probably from the 
mastodon or L£lephas primigenius, which 
were contemporary in this country,) strings 
also of pearls, doubtless from the fresh water 
moluses and possibly from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and there were also fossil teeth of sharks, and 
other teeth, probably cetacean. Besides there 
are chisels and axes of native copper, and ar- 
ticles of silver. 

[The copper doubtless came from Lake Su- 
perior, where it is now found abundantly ; and 
at this moment thousands are exploring there 
for it, on both the American and British side 
of the lake, The great mass weighing from 
three to four thousand pounds, (see American 
Journal, vol. 3, 204) now lies in the court 
yard of the War Office at Washington, and a 
piece weighing sixteen hundred and thirty 
pounds is almost in view at the window from 
which I am writing, in the door-yard of my 
friend Forrest Sheppard, an active geological 
explorer ; both these grand pieces, with native 
silver adhering to them, are from the Lake 
Superior copper regions. ] 

The telegraph mounds (No. 3) extend in 
ranges at convenient distances for many 
leagues, so that fires kindled upon them would 
give early and effectual notice of the approach 
of the enemy, as I remember to have seen in 
England, in August 1805, when Napoleon’s 
invasion was expected, 

The enclosures serving as regular works for 
defence were furnished with parapets, ditches, 
towers at the angles, and covered ways espe- 
cially to supplies of water near rivers. These 
works appear often to have included a dense po- 
pulation in villages; and it is obvious that the 
hundreds of earth structures found in the val- 
ley of the Scioto, and thousands, many thou- 
sands, in Ohio and other States, (not a few of 
which I have seen in Ohio, Illinois and Mis- 
souri,) necessarily implied a considerable popu- 
lation—and of course it was agricultural, at 
least in part, as they could not in such num- 
bers subsist upon the chase alone; and there 
must have been an energetic government to 

























(To be continued.) 
—_—=<S 


From Silliman’s Journal of Arts and Sciences. 


The Mounds and Relies of the Ancient Nations of 
America, 


Extract of a letter from Professor B, Silli- 
man, of New Haven, to Dr. G. A. Mantell, 
of London. 


At a special meeting of the Connecticut Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, July 7, 1846, va- 
rious interesting facts relating to the mounds 
of the Ohio and Sciota valley, and specimens 
from them, illustrating their object and the 
habits of their builders, were laid before the 
Academy by E. George Squier. These struc- 
tures of the West are either enclosures, some 
evidently intended as fortifications, or mounds 
of various forms and sizes. ‘This gentleman, 
in connection with Dr. Davis, of Chilicothe, 
Ohio, has opened eighty of the mounds, and 
has attended personally at the excavation of 
more than sixty. “The developments are won- 
derful, and our explorer has satisfied himself 
that of the mounds, first, many are sepulchral ; 
second, others sacrificial; third, others for 
look-outs and alarm posts, 

In the sepulchral are found human bones, 
generally much decayed ; so that no skeletons 
and rarely a perfect bone, can be extricated, so 
ancient are they ; and often the mounds of all 
descriptions are covered with gigantic forest 
trees. In one instance a section of a tree 
give six hundred annual rings. The sac- 
rificial mounds cover altars of large size 
and constructed of baked earth, hardened like 
bricks or tiles, and more rarely of stone. 
These altars contain calcined human bones, 
charcoal, and other proofs of the operation of 
the fire. ‘The merely sepulchral piles are 
earth mounds thrown up at random without 
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coerce, or powerful mental influence t to > in-|ensure the healthful growth of crops. Give 
duce so much labour. The present Indians do | these to your hogs and they will speedily con- 
not submit to such toils, and have only very ‘vert them into good manure, and so commin- 
humble arts. ‘They have however often ‘buried | gle them together, as to form a compost so 
their friends in ancient mounds ; but it is easy | nicely assimilated as to defy the chemist to im- 
to distinguish these modern deposits. prove its quality.— Late paper. 

The ancient mounds were always erected in | 
plains and valleys of fertile land, and on allu-| A Test of Piety.—I\f our path be one of 
vial river deposits; and in some cases there |daily, weekly, monthly, yearly progress—if 
are river terraces at lower elevations than those | we are growing substantial y better as we grow 
on which the mounds are found, thus perhaps | lolder—If we are more penitent and kind, 
indicating their high antiquity. more meek, humble, and obedient, more 

These explorations by Squier and Davis | diligent and self-denying, more ‘anxious 
differ from all preceding ones, not only by |about being what we ought to be, and less 
their number, but by the thorough manner in | anxious about feeling so or appearing so; then 
which the researches are made, an entire sec-| we may have hope that our religion is 
tion of the mound having been cut from top to | somewhat substantial—that it can stand against 
bottom, thus disclosing the contents. ‘They | scorn and contempt without, and also against 
have at Chillicothe six thousand specimens | impatience, fretfulness and despondency within 
which have been taken from the mounds, a|—that we are, in some faint degree at least, 
selection of which will be made to illustrate a| unworthy as we are, yet in some faint degree 
work on this branch of archaiology which is |“ adorning the doctrine of God our Saviour” 
now in the course of preparation. 

E. G. Squier has presented this subject in| path of the just, and will be found to be “as 
some of the principal Northern cities of the|the shining light that shineth more and 
United States, where it has excited much in- | more unto’ the perfect day” — even that 
terest, and both a learned individual and a| perfect, glorious, endless day, when to Christ’s 
learned society have volunteered the sums re- humble, lowly, penitent and obedient servants 
quisite for its publication. 





The races that con-|the Lord shall reveal himself as their “ ever- 
structed these works were probably the prede- | lasting light, and the days of their mourning 
cessors of the Mexicans and Peruvians, and | shall be ended. ”—Pluin Sermon, 
may have either deserted their structures to 
move further south, or been driven from them 
by war. 

The mounds resembling animals in form, 








Recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 
(Concluded from page 103.) 


—that the path we have entered on is the 


itself, 
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Aion have a proper motion in space; and he 
thought that the distance between the stars in 
the constellation of Hercules was increasing, 
as if the sun were approaching that part of the 
heavens, just as the magnitude of objects, and 
the apparent distance between them increase 
as we draw near to them on earth. ‘These re- 
sults were confirmed by Argelander, at Abo, 
in Finland ; and the subject has since been re- 
sumed by Meedler, the astronomer of Dorpat, 
one of the most skilful and profound observers 
of his age. He has arrived at the conclusion 
that the centre of gravity of all the visible stars 
within the milky way, is a point near the star 
Alcyone, one of the Pleiades, around which 
they all revolve. ‘The proper motions of the 
stars which indicate this, are, from the nature 
of the case, and the shortness of the period 
during which measurements sufficiently accu- 
rate have been made, exceedingly minute. 
They are, however, so well marked and uni- 
form, as to leave little room to doubt the fact 
of the revolution of our sun around some vastly 
distant centre, in an orbit which it may require 
hundreds of thousands of years to complete. 
The condition of such a system of suns is alto- 
gether unlike that of our solar system, of which 
the centre of gravity is within the central globe 
It is asserted by the younger Herschel, 
that if a globular space be filled with equal 


|stars uniformly dispersed through it and very 


| numerous, each of them attracting every other 
with a force inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, each particular star will describe a per- 
fect ellipse about the common centre of gravity 


which were described by R. C. Taylor, (Amer. 
Jour. xxxiv. 88,) and again by 8S. Taylor, 
(ibid xli. 21,) are regarded by the gentlemen 
of whose labours I have given you a sketch, 
as more modern structures, perhaps even of 
the present races of Indians ; but this is by no 
means certain. 





Soap as a Manure.—T. Dalton, a silk dyer, 
says, in the London Agricultural Gazette, that 
he uses fifteen cwt. of soap weekly, to dis- 
charge the oily matter from the silk, and form- 
ing of itself a kind of soap, the whole of which 
yields from four thousand to six thousand gal- 
lons of strong soap-suds per week. This he | 
has lately applied to his farm, and “ its effect | 
is most extraordinary.” It has been used only 
one season and its results cannot be accurate- 
ly given, but he considers it more powerful 
than any other manure ; and he thinks if far- 
mers were allowed the drawback of the duty 
On soap as a manure, as manufacturers are, it 
would soon supersede guano. 





Hogs and Manure.— Among the best manu- 
facturers of manure the hog stands pre-eminent 
—hence, it should be the object of every far- 
mer and planter to see that his hog styes are 
all supplied with such substances as are con- 
vertible into the food of plants. Each woodland 
is a prolific source of the very material to be 
thrown to the hogs to be worked up into vege- 
table nutriment. The leaves of every descrip- 
tion of trees, the mould of the forest, and the 
decomposing twigs, pine shatters, and all else 
of vegetable origin therein to be found, are fer- 
tile of those elements which give vitality to and 


las its centre, in whatever plane or direction it 
By far the most stupendous and sublime dis-| revolves. Each ellipse, whatever be the pro- 
coveries of astronomy are those which have | ‘portion of its axes, or the inclination of its 
been made in regard to the fixed stars. To the! plane to the others, would be invariable in every 
naked eye the stars seem distributed pretty | particular, and all would be described in one 
equally over the heavens. By the aid of a}common period, at the end of which every star 
powerful telescope, it is found that the number |of the cluster would be exactly re-established 
of stars increase greatly as we approach the jin its original position, thence to set out afresh, 
milky way; and this belt itself “ consists|/and run ‘the same unvarying round for an in- 
of stars scattered by millions, like glittering| definite succession of ages. Supposing their 
dust, on the black ground of the general hea-| motions, therefore, to be so adjusted at any one 
vens.” moment, as that the orbits should not intersect 
It is evident that the stars visible to the|each other, and so that the magnitude of each 
naked eye—those, namely, from the first to the |star and the sphere of its more intense attrac- 
seventh degree—lie nearer to us than those | tion, should bear but a small proportion to the 
which compose the milky way, and which are | distance separating the individuals, such a sys- 
generally from the tenth to the twelfth degree\tem might subsist, and realize, in great mea- 
of magnitude. The whole system of the| sure, the abstract and ideal harmony of which 
milky way, and the stars without its belt, may | Newton speaks in his Principia. 
be regarded as one system, having a flattened| It will enable us to form some conception of 
shape. The perfection of our modern instru-|the magnitude of these bodies and the distances 
ments has enabled astronomers to ascertain} between them, to state, that if the whole space 
the distance of some of the nearest of these | comprised within the orbit of Le Verrier, be 
stars. The parallax of the stars @ Centauri, | represented by a flattened disc one foot in 
61 Cygni and « Lyre has been accurately de-| diameter, the star « Centauri would be at the 
termined, and places them severally at the|distance 3000 feet—61 Cygni at that of 7800 
distance from us of 226,100, 514,700, and| feet, and « Lyra at that of 10,000 feet frora 
790,400 times the distance of the earth from | the ¢ centre of the disc! 
the sun. Many of the double and triple stars} ‘The apparent change of place of the fixed 
form systems of suns revolving around each \stars has been so small within the historical 
other in elliptic orbits, thereby proving that| period, that it is difficult to realize the idea of 
the law of gravitation extends to those im-|their complete revolution in the heavens. The 
mense distances in the starry sphere. But the} annual motions of the stars in the vicinity of 
vast whole of the visible heavens, does it also|the Pleiades, does not in general exceed the 
obey the same mighty law, or are the stars|twentieth of a second in declination, or the fif- 
perpetually at rest and immovable in the sky ?|tieth of a second in right ascension. The stars 
Sir William Herschel proved that many of|in Cassiopea and Perseus at the north, and the 
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Whale and Eridanus at the south, have tnuch | A. M 


more rapid motions; and the star 61 Cygni | 


- in Philadelphia, at 104 i in New York, 
and not till sunset in Albany. We might have 


has the greatest proper motion which has yet | sent word by telegraph to the latter place, an- 
been discovered, namely, of more than 5 sec- | nouncing its approach and duration long before 
onds per annum,—which would change its| it set in ‘there.—Pledge and Standard. 


place in the heavens a degree in about 700 
years. Yet so vast are the distances at which 
these scarcely perceptible motions take place, 
that Bessel computes the relative motions of 
this star and the sun, to exceed 800,000 miles 
per diem. 

If these distances overwhelm us by their 
magnitude, what shall we say to the statement 
that there are points of view in the depths of 
space, seen from which the milky way itself 
with its millions upon millions of stars, shrinks 
into a faint and inconspicuous nebula? Yet that 
such is the case, there is no reason to doubt. 
For beyond and without the milky way of 
stars, the heavens is traversed by a milky way 
of nebul, crossing the other nearly at right 
angles. The greater part of these can only be 
seen by the aid of a powerful telescope. When 
viewed through a good glass, many of them 
appear to be clusters of innumerable stars, 
while others exhibit a mere cloud-like brillian- 
cy. The more powerful the telescope, the 
greater the number that can be resolved into 
stars, so that it is in the highest degree proba- 
ble, that even the faintest and most cloud-like 
are only groups of stars more distant still. All 
the ordinary standards of measurement fail us, 
when we attempt to grasp in our imagination 
these distances, ‘The only one which can be 
brought to bear upon them is the velocity of 
light. A ray of light is a second and a-half in 
glancing from the moon tothe earth. It is 9} 
minutes in passing from the sun to the earth, 
six hours in reaching Le Verrier, three years in 
coming to us from the star « Centauri, nine 
and a quarter years in coming from 61 Cygni, 
and twelve years in reaching us from « Lyre. 
The elder Herschel believed that the light of 
the farthest nebulz, which his forty feet reflec- 
tor showed him, took about two millions of 
years to reach the earth, The motion of light 
which is the onl} measure we can apply to 
distances so immense, is also the only means 
of measuring the infinitely small both in space 
and time; for we can thereby be assured that 
certain films are the two-millionth part of an 
inch in thickness ; and we know with all the 
certainty of mathematical demonstration, that 
in order to cause the sensation of violet light, 
there must be 700 millions of millions of pulsa- 
tions of the subtle ether which produces it, in 
a second of time! How vast are the two infi- 
nities by which we are surrounded ! 

The visible heavens with its countless myri- 
ads of suns and systems shrinks, when seen 
from the borders of space into a faint nebula! 
There is a fine silicious clay called Tripoli, 
composed entirely of the remains of microsco- 
pic animalcule, a cubic inch of which contains 
according to Ehrenberg, the skeletons of 40,000 
millions of beings that were once in the posses- 


sion of life, with organs for motion, circulation, 
and digestion! 





The Snow Srorm of the 17th inst., began, 
according to the papers, at one or two o'clock 
in Washington, before day in Baltimore, at 84 
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CHRIST’S HUMILIATION. 
“ The Son of man hath not where to lay His head.” 
BY J. 8, MONSELL. 


Birds have their quiet nest, 

Foxes their holes, and man his ‘peaceful bed ; 
All creatures have their rest, 

But Jesus had not where to lay His head. 


Winds have their hour of calm, 

And waves to slumber on the voiceless deep; 
Eve hath its breath of balm, 

To hush all senses and all sounds to sleep. 


The wild deer hath his lair, 

The homeward flocks the shelter of their shed ; 
All have their rest from care,— 

But Jesus had not where to lay His head. 


And yet He came to give 
The weary and the heavy-laden rest; 
To bid the sinner live, 
And soothe our griefs to slamber on His breast. 


What then am I, my God, 

Permitted thus the paths of peace to tread ? 
Peace, purchased by the blood 

Of Him who had not where to lay His head! 


I, who once made Him grieve; 

I, who once bid his gentle spirit mourn ; 
Whose hand essayed to weave 

For His meek brow the cruel crown of thorn :— 


O why should I have peace ? 
Why, but for that unchanged, undying love, 
Which would not, could not cease, 
Until it made me heir of joys above. 


Yes! but for pardoning grace, 
I feel I never should in glory see 
The brightness of that face, 
That once was pale and agonized for me! 


Let the birds seek their nests, 

Foxes their holes, and man his peaceful bed ; 
Come, Saviour, in my breast 

Deign to repose Thine oft rejected head ? 


Come ! give me rest, and take 

The only rest on earth Thou lovest,—within 
A heart, that for thy sake 

Lies bleeding, broken, penitent for sin, 





For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 


(Continued from page 109.) 


The proper literary education of the children 
of Friends engaged the attention of many, and 
various plans had been proposed to ensure their 
more thorough instruction under religiously 
qualified teachers. In this year [1769,] a 
number of Friends determined to try if they 
could not raise a fund sufficient to purchase a 
farm, and erect the necessary buildings to ac- 
commodate a school for boys. The subscri- 
bers were as stockholders to hold the property, 
whilst the teacher should receive the pay from 
the scholars as his compensation. From the 
subscription paper we extract the following 
items, setting forth the views of the promoters 
of the plan. The farm must be located in 


some healthy neighbourhood in Pennsylvania, 
about twenty or thirty miles from Philadelphia, 
near some meeting-house of Friends. As pu- 
pils the sons of Friends only should be admit- 
ted, and their number it was thought best at 
the first, should not exceed thirty. ‘The farm, 
which must have a suitable quantity of meadow 
land to furnish pasture for a large number of 
cows, was to be rented to some reputable 
family of Friends, who should “supply the 
master with a sufficient quantity of milk and 
butter for the breakfast and supper of the boys.” 
The use of the buildings was to be allowed to 
the master free of rent or at a very moderate 
charge. ‘The pupils were to be taught “ read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, navigation, surveying 
and guaging, and such other learning as is 
usually taught, and the parents may direct ; 
and likewise the Latin, Greek and French len- 
guages.” For the instruction “ washing, lodg- 
ing, diet and mending the clothes of the boys,” 
the master was to charge “ at the rate of £20 
a year for each boy,—the parents paying £3 
or £4 at their entrance for buying towels, 
sheets, tablecloths, &c., which must be left, 
upon the children leaving the school. Each 
parent should pay for half a mattrass, bedstead 
and bedding, which may be sold to the parents 
of the succeeding scholars.” The contributors 
were to elect four or six of their number, and 
also two suitable Friends residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, even if not contributors, whose duty it 
should be “ to assist and encourage the master, 
and to inspect his conduct and the children’s, 
and to observe that they regularly attend meet- 
ings, and behave with decency at all times.” 
A share was to be £20; but the stockholders 
were not privileged to sell except to members 
of the Society of Friends. These agreements 
were signed Twelfth month 28th, 1769, by 
Israel Pemberton, John Reynell, Isaac Green- 
leaf, Henry Drinker, John Pemberton, and nine 
others. The subscription paper preserved con- 
tains the signatures of twenty-two added 
subsequently. Although this attempt was pre- 
mature, and therefore failed of being carried 
into execution, yet the idea of a boarding-school 
for Friends located in the country, never ceas- 
ed to find advocates and earnest supporters, 
until the Yearly Meeting became so convinced 
of the good effect likely to result therefrom, as 
to establish that at West-town. 

The increase of vice and immorality in the 
city, and particularly the observable tendency 
to encourage vain and wicked amusements, 
engaged the attention and serious consideration 
of the Meeting for Sufferings, which on the 4th 
of the First month, 1770, agreed to the follow- 
ing address to John Penn, lieutenant governor 
of the province : 

“Our minds being often anxiously concerned 
for the prosperity and happiness of the city and 
province, and that so far as may be in our 
power, we may contribute thereto, we at this 
time apprehend it to be our duty, to renew our 
address to:thee on a subject which we fervently 
desire may obtain thy serious attention and 
regard, 

“The preservation of good order in the ad- 
ministration of government, evidently depends 
much on the care of the magistrates to remove 
the causes, and crush the effects of evil ; the 
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religious exercise of the power committed to} threatened some interruption to the public | commencing his wanderings passes through 
them, immediately tends to support the rever-| peace. ‘The occasion lay in the legislature | Chester, one of the oldest cities of England, 
ence due from the people, as the neglect thereof | having voted supplies to the king’s troops. | and after a few brief notices respecting it, re- 
manifestly lessons it, and diminishes their| ‘This some of the zealous opposers of Great) marks: “There are some records connected 
authority. Britain, thought was strengthening an enemy, | | with this ancient place, which while they may 
“The wisdom and piety of thy honourable} with whom they were engaged in a contest for| appear too trifling to engage the pen of the 
grandfather, and of our worthy ancestors, in|the preservation of their birthrights. The| grave historian, are yet just the sort of things 
these considerations established such wholesome | Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia, anxious | | which a pains-taking traveller would gather 
Jaws, that the excellency of our constitution | that those who professed to be led and guided | up.” Several of these records are then given, 
hath been universally acknowledged ; and while | by the spirit of the Prince of Peace, should be | and among them the following :— 
these laws are duly observed and enforced, the| in no ways connected with any movements, | “Dr. Cole, a commissioner in the time of 
government will be likely to endure. But as/ carried on in a spirit contrary to this, which | Queen Mary, and a zealous Roman Catholic 
in the 37th of these laws it is justly declared, | ever breathes peace on earth, good-will to men, | priest, was proceeding to Ireland, with a secret 
that careless and corrupt administration of jus-| felt drawn to address their brethren in New| warrant against the Protestants of that country, 
tice, draws the wrath of God upon magistrates, | York. and stopped one night at Chester. ‘The mayor 
and the wildness and looseness of the people,| “ ‘Io our Friends and brethren in the city}in his municipal character waited upon him, 
provokes the indignation of God against a| of New York. and he unguardedly spoke of the cruel busi- 
country, and therelore that all such offences} ‘ Dear Friends, ness in which he was engaged, and took out 
against God, as swearing, cursing, lying, pro-| “The consideration of your situation amidst | his commission in the presence of the hostess, 
fane talking, drunkenness, whoredom, and other| the commotions which prevail in your city | who had a brother, a member of that commu- 
uncleanness, and all prizes, stage-plays, cards, | have impressed our minds with brotherly con-|nion, in Dublin. When the mayor left him, 
dice, may-games, masks, revels, bull-baitings,| cern and sympathy, and desires for your pre- | | he politely attended him down stairs, and the 
cock- fightings, bear-baitings, and the like, which | servation. We are engaged to salute you in| |hostess in the meantime took the important 
excite the people to rudeness, cruelty, looseness, | this time of trial, fervently desiring that con- | | document from the box, and substituted in its 
and irreligion, shall be discouraged and severely | stant attention to the principles of our holy | | place a pack of cards, with the knave of clubs 
punished. | profession may be so faithfully maintained by | placed uppermost. The doctor on his return, 
“The same principles on which these laws | all the members of our religious Society, that | perfectly unconscious of what had been done, 
were made, we profess, and believe it to be | from their lives and conversations, it may ap-| put up the box, and, on his arrival in the Irish 
both the duty and interest of every person in| pear they are the disciples of Christ, who | metropolis, presented it in form at the castle in 
the government to maintain them, and the| enjoined his followers to let their lights so shine | presence of the lord deputy and the privy 
occasion of our address is the sorrowful obser-| before men that others seeing their good works council, purposely assembled to exainine its 
vation of the great neglect thereof, might glorify their Father in Heaven. When| momentous contents. His lordship opened it, 
“The permitting stage- plays, contrary to this appears to be our concern, the influence of| and the whole party, as well as the commis- 
the laws, and to the remonstrances and ad-| our example often tends to incline others to| sioner himself, were in the utmost astonish- 
dresses of a great number of respectable free- | pursue those things which make for peace;|ment and consternation to see the knave of 
men of different religious denominations, we) which it is our duty and interest at all times,| clubs make his appearance amidst the solemn 
apprehend to be very injurious, and immedi- | and more especially in these perilous times to| conclave, without any script to account for his 
ately tending to introduce and increase immo- | | promote, as thereby we may give the most con- | knave’s face at that unwelcome moment. Cole, 
rality and licentiousness, And the horse-races, | vincing testimony of the excellency of the! burning with mortification, assured the assem- 
lately appointed from year to year have been| principles of Truth, and manifest the blessed | bly that the box had contained a commission, 
tended with the most scandalous profanation | effects thereof. | but why it was not there, and how the cards 
of both sacred and religious obligations. While} “ The benefit we have frequently experienced | ¢ ~ame into its place, he was as ignorant as 
scenes of revellings and debauchery continue, | by meeting together, and waiting for that wis- they. Disappointed and chagrined he returned 
as they did for several days, at and afler the | dom which is able to direct in times of difficulty, | to the English court, and, being in high favour 
last races in the centre of the seat of govern-| induces us to believe that the like practice | with Mary, soon obtained a fre sh commission 3 
ment, the minds of the pious of every rank are| would, under your present circumstances, tend | but before he could again arrive in Ireland, the 
wstly excited with alarming apprehensions of| much to your advantage, if with an united en-| queen died. The name of this bold and quick- 
the Divine displeasure. gagement of mind you would labour in sincerity | | witted woman was Elizabeth Edmunds, and 
“ We hope the governor will not be offended | to strengthen each other in a conduct becoming | her namesake the good Queen Best, when she 
by our thus plainly mentioning these melan- | our Christian profession ; and with the love of|came to the throne, hearing of this adroit 
tholly truths. We assure thee our wishes are | brethren would caution and warn against the | stratagem, rewarded the woman with a pension 
sneere and earnest for thy present honour, and | danger which any may be in of attempting to| of forty pounds a year for her life. ‘To this 
éernal happiness; and as the power thou art/ maintain or defend our rights and privileges, | act was owing, probably, the safety of the pro- 
invested with, if duly exerted for the suppres-| by measures which the Spirit of Truth doth not ‘| testants of the ‘ Green Isle.’ ” 
son of these, and all other public irreligious| dictate. For thus men of honest intentions 
—e will tend to that happy end, we en-| have been sometimes drawn into conduct which 
teat thee to make that noble use of it, by| in its consequence hath been subversive of the 
Which thou wilt engage the love and respect of | end acpi A Present for the Volunteers, 
the wise and virtuous.” “ May we all therefore with increasing vigi-| In the Public Ledger of the 11th ult. a cor- 
A committee waited on John Penn with the! lance and care retire to the rock and refuge of| respondent K. suggests that some benevolent 
dress. They had little expectation that he! the righteous, where they have ever found | individuals or societies should send a supply of 
wld discourage the theatrical exhibitions or preservation and safety, and be principally | pocket testaments to Pittsburg, “in order that 
lhe races which were carried on under his| concerned to be followers of those who by faith | each of the brave volunteers from this State 











— 


For “* The Friend." 


Plronage, yet he promised to use his authority | and patience inherit the premises.” might be furnished with a copy.’ 

1 banishing the booths from the race ground, (To be continued.) I can readily accord with the writer in the 
Rand about which much wickedness was — sentiment that a Christian warrior can never 
ually committed. 


in th de th For ‘The Friend,” | be a traitor or a coward, and would be glad to 
n the city of New York, beside the general : : . see any means made use of which would be 
huse of excitement which prevailed on account Female adroitness applied to a Merciful End. likely to make Christian warriors of these 
the Revenue act of Great Britain, there had| From Roscoe’s “ Wanderings and Excur- 


brave volunteers. 
tang up towards the close of 1769, a contest| sions in North Wales,” the annexed curious 


, Should the proposal of K. not be carried 
“ween the legislature and the people, which| historical scrap is derived. The author in| into full effect, it occurred to me that a few ex- 
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tracts from the volume of Divine inspiration, if| 
printed in the Ledger, might reach some of the 
State troops, and “result beneficially here- | 
after.”—Those which follow were accordingly 
sent to the editors of that paper, but they have | 


| 


not been inserted, S. 
“Have peace with one another. By this! 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if| 


ye have love one to another. Walk with all 
lowliness and meekness with long suffering, | 
forbearing one another in love.” 

** Be ye all of one mind, having compassion | 
one of another : love as brethren, be pitiful, be | 
courteous, not rendering evil for evil, or railing | 


|the evidence that his spirit was near the king- 





that had sought to please men, or cared for | the soundness of doctrine, and they have ever 
their applause—adding: “1 believe I may declared their willingness that all their doc. 
safely say, | have been in mercy preserved | trines and principles should be tried by them, 
through all, and it has been marvellous in my | and that whatsoever any who profess to be 
eyes. | find my peace consists in leaving all to| guided by the Holy Spirit, either believe or do, 
Him who knows my sincerity in endeavouring| which is contrary to, or inconsistent with, 
to serve Him; for | know Him in whom | have | their divine testimony, should be accounted a 
believed.” delusion.” —I]bid. p. 247. 

He frequently expressed that he believed the} Richard Claridge says, “ The Holy Scrip. 
time of his departure was near ; and from what|tures are the outward rule and standard of 
he said to an acquaintance, it was evident that | doctrines and practice.”—‘ W hatsoever is not 
though he was conscious of the wearing out of | read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 


|his natural life, he was sweetly supported by |to be required of any man, that it should be 


Ome 


Ome 


believed as an article of faith.”—Ibid. 







dom of rest and peace. To his wife and fami- 
ly, a few days before his dissolution, be bade an 
\affectionate farewell, expressing that “ he was 





cea 
for railing. 


‘“‘ Be at peace among yourselves, See that 


Thomas Beaven says, “That the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are 
of Divine authority, because holy men of God 

















































none render evil for evil to any man. God 
has called us to peace. Follow after love, pa- | 
tience, meekness. Be gentle, shewing all 
meekness unto all men. Live in peace.” 

“ Lay aside all malice. Put off anger, wrath 
and malice. Let all bitterness and wrath and | 
anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be put | 
away from you with all malice. Avenge not 
yourselves. If thine enerny hunger feed him ;}| 
if he thirst give him drink. Recompense to no 
man evil for evil. Overcome evil with good. | 
Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye} 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but J say | 
unto you, that ye resist not evil ; but whomso- | 
ever shall smite thee on the right cheek turn 
to him the other also. Ye have heard that it 
hath been said thou shall love thy neighbour 
and hate thine enemy ; but J say unto you love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you, 
for if ye love them which love you what reward 
have ye?” 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Obituary.—Joseph Hoag. 


Quietly departed this life, on Seventh-day, 
the 21st of Eleventh month, 1846, at his resi- 
dence in Charlotte, Vermont, Joseru Hoac, a 
member and minister of Ferrisburg Monthly 
Meeting, aged 84 years and 7 months. Dur- 
ing his illness, which lasted about five weeks, 
and which he bore with remarkable patience, 
he conversed but little, being much oppressed 
with difficulty of breathing and other painful 
symptoms. ‘These at times affected his head, 
so that at short intervals during his sickness, 
his mind appeared somewhat wandering; yet 
even then his expressions showed deep spiritual 
meaning, and indicated where his affections 
were placed. At other times, his mind was 
preserved very clear, and he appeared pleased 
to see his friends. In the early part of his 
confinement he was anxious to see his daugh- 
ter H. H. B. and her husband, and when they 


came to visit him, he expressed his satisfaction, | 


| qualified and enabled to raise a warning voice, 





ready and willing to go.” 

He came forth in the ministry when quite a 
youth ; and in the course of a long life travelled 
much in the service of Truth. His ministry 
was deep and baptizing. Firmly established 
in the principles of the Christian religion as 
held by our early Friends, and a faithful up- 
holder of our wholesome discipline, he was 


wrote them as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost ; wherefore they are profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof and instruction in righteous- 
ness, to the end the man of God may be tho- 
roughly furnished unto all good works—able 
to make wise unto salvation, through faith in 
Christ Jesus; and that they are therefore the 
only external rule of faith and manners.” 

From a declaration of faith by the Society 
presented to Parliament in 1688 the following 
query and answer is taken :— 


and to bear a faithful testimony for the Truth, 
when he discovered innovations attempted upon 
our faith, or breaches in the goodly order of the} “* Do you believe and own the Holy Scrip. 
church. This has at times made his path a|tures contained in the books of the Old and 
trying one, particularly of late, he having} New Testaments, to be given by divine inspi- 
found it his place to show his disapprobation of} ration, and to contain all matters of doctrine 
things now existing in the Society, the tenden-|and testimony necessary to be believed and 
cy of which is to subvert the ancient well-| practiced, in order to salvation and peace with 
known principles promulgated by George Fox, | God? 
and his fellow-labourers in the ‘Truth. “ Ans. Yes we do; and by the assistance of 
This our aged Friend, though generally |the grace and good Spirit of God, which gives 
able to get to meetings, has not of late been| the true understanding of the mind of God and 
greatly engaged in the ministry; so that he} meaning of Holy Scripture, we always desire 
believed his day’s work was drawing to a close, | to live in the faith, knowledge and practice of 
and felt himself much released from active ser- | them, in all things appertaining to life and god- 
vice. He frequently expressed a desire that | liness :”—lbid. 290. 
he might be preserved, now in his advanced} William Penn in his defence of Gospel 
age, from appearing in the ministry without a| Truth says of the Scripture, “ Thanks be to 
| right qualification ; and requested that if any of | God, that only is our ereed, and with good 
his friends discovered anything of the kind, he | reason too, since it is fit that should only con- 
|might be informed thereof. This, however, | clude and be the creed of Christians, which the 
|was not the case, as he remained lively and| Holy Ghost could only propose and require us 
| green to the last; and having held out to the|to believe. For if the comment is made the 
end, we believe it may be said of him that hav-| ereed, instead of the text, from that time we 
ing fought the good fight and kept the faith, he| believe not in God, but in man.” —W orks, vol. 
ihas finished his earthly course in peace, and | Il. p. 895-6. 
| gone to receive a crown of glory that fadeth 
}not away. 


| 








ine 

Fisher’s Island.—This island, the scene of 
the recent disastrous wreck of the Atlantic, 
forms the extreme south-eastern portion of the 
State of New York and a part of the Suffolk 
county, it lies within three or four miles of the 

Will the editor of “The Friend” please to| Connecticut shore, and 14 miles from the near 
insert in it, the following extracts 1— est point of Long Island. ‘The island is about 

George Fox, speaking of the Holy Scrip-|10 miles in length and averages one mile 10 
tures says, ‘ which we receive and embrace| width. It is the sole property of William 
as the most authentic and perfect declaration| Winthorp Esquire, of New London, and is cul- 


For “‘ The Friend.’, 
The Holy Scriptures, 


intimating, that though he had not been able | of Christian faith, being indicted by the, Holy | tivated asa farm. <A sonof W. Winthrop now 
to converse much with them, yet being very | Spirit of God which never errs.”—See Evans’s| resides on the Island, whose house offered shel- 


feeble and not likely to continue long, he felt 


it best to say to them, that in looking over his 
past life, it had appeared to him marvellous, 
that so poor and unworthy a worm of the dust 
should have been so made use of, or called 
upon to pass through so many trying scenes in | 


Exposition, 2nd edit. p. 41. ter and hospitable accommodation to the survi- 














his Master’s cause—that he had not been one | tian faith, the only fit outward judge and test of | appertaining to the same colony ; together with 


Again, in the same work, approved and|vors of the Atlantic. 
adopted by the Meeting for Sufferings of Phila-}| Fisher’s Island once belonged to Connec!!- 
delphia, it is declared “'They [the Society of| cut; but the grant to the Duke of York, i 
Friends] receive and believe in them as the} 1664 carried with it not only this island, but 
most authentic and perfect declaration of Chris-| considerable part of Long Island previous!y 
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A 


the adjacent islands, all of which have ever | are acquainted with the facts, and have the | Spirit) is driving them, is not the way for us 


since formed a part of New York. 


‘The Win- | power, promptly to appropriate some portion of | to profit. 


He th: it observeth the wind shall not 


throps have owned Fisher’s Island from the} the abundance they enjoy to rescue their suf- | sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 


first settlement of the country to the present | 
time. There are several letters printed in the 
appendix to Winthrop’s Journal from Gov. 
Winthrop of Massachusetts to his son John, | 
(afterward Governor of Connecticut,) then “ at| 
Fisher’s Island near Pequod river,” one of| 
which is dated November 19, 1646, just two! 
hundred years ago. A * violent tempest” had | 
alarmed the father for the safety of his son, 
who had recently gone to Fisher’s Island by 
the way of Rhode Island; he afterwards set- 
tled at New London. 

There is also extant a curious letter from 
John Winthrop, of N. London, to Cotton Ma- 
ther, of Boston, dated Sept. 12, 1717, contain- 
ing an account of the great snow storm of the 
previous winter. | “The storm continued so 
long and severe,” says the writer, “ that mul- 
titudes of all sorts of creatures perished in the 
snow drifts. We lost at the island and farms 
above eleven hundred sheep, besides some cat- 
tle and horses, interred in the snow. And it 
was very strange that, twenty eight days afier 
the storm, the tenants of Fisher’s Island pulling 
out the ruins of one hundred sheep out of one 
snow bank in a valley, (where the snow had 
drifted over them sixteen feet,) found two of 
them alive in the drift, which had lain on them 
all that time, and kept themselves alive by 
eating the wool off the others that lay dead by 
them. As soon as they were taken out of the 
drift they shed their own fleeces, and are now 
alive and fat; and [ saw them at the island 
last week, and they are at your service,”— 
N. Y. Com. Adv. 


el 


CIRCULAR. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 29th, 1846. 


In consequence of the overwhelming calami- 
ty of famine, having fallen upon many of the 
inhabitants of Ireland, arising from the almost 
total destruction of the potato crop, upon which 
avery large portion of the people mainly de- 
pend for subsistence, Friends there have asso- 
















ciated themselves together, for the purpose of} 


making a combined effort to mitigate the dis- 
tress prevailing throughout the country. Hav- 
ing appointed a Central Committee in the City 
of | Dublin, it has issued an address to the mem- 
bers of our religious Society in Ireland ; a copy 
of which has been transmitted to this country ; 
also sundry letters from well-informed and 
respectable persons, giving some description of 
the deplorable state of things now existing 
among them, and asking aid from Friends in 
this land. Extracts from these documents 
accompany this, and have also been published 
in“ The Friend” of Twelfth month 26th, to 
which reference can be had for information on 
the subject. 

It appears from intelligence received from 
the most reliable sources, that the present and 
Prospective suffering among the thousands of 
our fellow-creatures in that land, who are en- 
tirely deprived of their accustomed means of 
subsistence, is even more appalling than is re- 
Presented in the published accounts; and the 
duty becomes imperative upon all those who 


| placed at the disposal of the Central Commit- 


fering brethren and sisters from famine and its | re a 
| accompanying wretchedness. on that bountiful and gracious Hand, and to 
A meeting of Friends was convened at the | trust in that source of supply that has never 
meeting-house on Mulberry street, on Second-/| yet failed, Seek first the kingdom, was the 
| day afternoon the 28th instant, in which com-| precept of the Great Master :—rirsv, in the 
mittees were appointed for the purpose of|euarly part of life:—rirsr, as the object of 
| soliciting subscriptions from members residing | greatest value :—First, as requiring the most 
in this city, and also to take such other mea-| diligent attention and pursuit. ‘This being, 
sures as are calculated to promote the object in | through heavenly help, put in practice, there is 
view; and it was concluded that application | no doubt but other less essential yet necessary 
should be made to Friends residing elsewhere, | things will be added. ‘Time is short and fleet- 
desiring them to co-operate in this benevolent | ing. A little will suffice for our quick passage. 
work, One thing (as our Lord told Mary) is needful, 
Whatever funds may be collected will be| absolutely needful: May we happily choose, 
and be preserved to persevere in our predilec- 
tee in Dublin, with whom four Friends in this|tion for that good part, which is unmixedly 
city have been appointed to correspond, so that | good, which makes truly rich, and is free from 
none who are disposed to give, need entertain | the appendages of worldly sorrow. 
any fears that what they may bestow will be| There is an infinite variety in the spiritual, 
misapplied. as in the temporal system ; and in this variety 
While we would urge upon all, the propriety | is much of the beauty of the inward as well as 
of responding with liberality to the loud call | outward creation. Numberless are the gifts 
thus made upon us, and solicit the rich to give | | and graces which are in the heavenly store- 
freely of their abundance, we would also en- | house, all good and perfect ; and these would 
courage those who feel as though they have not | doubtless be liberally dispensed to the members 
much to spare, not to withhold the little they | of the visible church of Christ, were the ground 
can part with; remembering that that little | |of their hearts prepared and made ready for 
may save a fellow- being from starvation, and | the reception of them: but an enemy has so 
that it is the spirit of the giver, and not the| far prevailed, that these gifts are withheld, and 
largeness of the gift which is regarded in the | many posts and stations in the house of God 
Divine sight. | are vacant, to the tarnishing of the s splendour, 
It may “be that in some remote sections of | and deranging the comely and excellent order 
the country, Friends who would find it very | of the house. And too fre quently when gifts 
inconvenient to forward money, could readily | | have been bestowed, they become sullied by a 
contribute meat or flour. The former should|creaturely mixture ; something which though 
be carefully salted and packed in barrels ; the | plausible and subtle, is born of the flesh, and 
latter should also be packed in barrels. profiteth nothing in religion. There is often 
If such collections from different neighbour- | an affectation aad imitation of the gift or man- 
hoods, could he sent to a common depot, at the | ner of others. This is a great error in judg- 
same time, so as to be immediately forwarded | ment; for everybody would certainly shine 
to Philadelphia, they could be speedily shipped, | most by exercising his own gift, and most 
or if deemed more expedient to avoid damage | effectually contribute to general servic e; but to 
or expense, be converted into money. | despise one’s own and covet another’s, is (like 
It is desired that thou wilt spread the sub- | the dog and the shadow in the fable,) the way 
ject before Friends of thy neighbourhood, so | to loose the substance. ‘The variety of gilts, 
that measures may be immediately adopted for | like the variety of chords in David’s harp, con- 
collecting and forwarding whatever can be|stitutes the harmony, more sublime and beau- 
obtained. tiful than a dull monotony. 


. We have abundant cause to rely 





Tromas Wistar, 

Tuomas P. Corr, 

Samvet Bettie, 

Witiiam Evans, 

JosepH SNowpon, When a young man begins a mechanical 

Henry Cope. business, he may at times have discouraging 

All money collected may be forwarded to| prospects, not being able in a lowering future 
Thomas P. Cope, No. 272 Spruce street. Con-| to see a sufficient supply of employment com- 
tributions in produce may be forwarded to the | fortably to maintain himself; but as he is di- 
care of H. & A. Cope & Co., Walnut street} ligent in the performance of every piece of 
wharf. work which offers, being careful to perform it 
in the best manner, to do it as speedily as he 
can, using his utmost endeavours to accommo- 
date his customers in every way ; there is little 


doubt but his calls will become more numerous 
Clouds filled with gospel rain, wafted along | and his skill increase. As he strictly adheres 


by the Divine Spirit, compressed by the Al-|to this rule of conduct, his integrity will be 
mighty hand and discharging themselves on | most like sly to gain him so much custom, that 
the people, is the perfection of instrumental | instead of obtaining a scanty subsistence as he 
help. Yet to be looking too earnestly at these | once hardly expected, he will find himself merg- 
clouds, and watching which way the wind (the ing into affluence. 


_——— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
Diligence. 





Sound Views Beautifully Mlustrated. 


Letter from R. Shackleton to his Son. 

























THE FRIEND. 


If the above rule holds good in regard to | page 119,) to be sent in various directions, for 
obtaining earthly riches, how infinitely more|the purpose of inducing Friends to open sub- 
important to apply it in a proper exercise of| scriptions in their respective neighbourhoods. 
gifts and talents to lay up durable riches} ; —_—-. , 
and righteousness which never fade away. | A meeting of Friends in Philadelphia was 

We may feel a like discouragement at sea- | held at the committee-room in ithe Arch street 
sons in a spiritual sense, not findging ourselves | Meeting-house, on the 28th of Twelfth month, 
employed by the best Employer, gs | *: ne ol c c 
which afford returns of true and solid consola- | sideration the suffering condition of the poor in 
tion, for a considerable space of time. But as} Ireland, and to devise, if practicable, some 
we wait patiently, and are concerned dili- | means for their relief. ‘ . ; 
gently to perform all the little services that the} _ An address of the committee of Friends in 
Almighty may be pleased to commit to us, at ublin to the members of our religious Socie- 
the extent of our care and ability, we shall |'y 1” Ireland was read, as were also extracts 
doubtless find our faithfulness and integrity re- | from various letters, which brought feelingly 
warded by an increase of this happy work, |!nto view the very destitute condition of large 
which yields incomparably greater and more | Portions of the Irish population. After a free 
liberal returns than any thing else,—even im- | interchange of sentiment it was unanimously 
perishable and everlasting riches. Indeed | | concluded, that it would be right for us to co- 
believe there are those who begin in their reli- | Operate with our F riends in Dublin, in allevia- 
yious labours discouraged at times with their | "9g the distress, which by a visitation of Di- 
few employments, as they are properly con-| Vine Providence, is so extensively and severely 


cerned to acquit themselves faithfully in the| elt in that country. As the best means for 
little that is committed to him, not despising | Promoting this object, a committee was appoint- 
“‘ the day of small things,” who find their hea- ed within the limits of each of the Monthly 


sily increase and “ grow Meetings in this city, to collect subscriptions. 


venly employment hap; I a 
: and| The following named Friends compose those 


in grace and the knowledge of our Lord 


in things | 1546, called for the purpose of taking into con- | 


Saviour Jesus Christ,” whom to know and to 
serve is life eternal. 
State of New York. 
THE FRIEND. 
FIRST MONTH 2, 1847. 


On the subject of the distress among the poor 
in Ireland, a meeting of Friends has been held, 
(as intimated in our paper of last week would 
probably be the case), and having been fur- 
nished with a copy of the proceedings which 
took place, we insert them at large as below. 

It may not be amiss to mention, that though 
the action of these committees will be specially 
directed to our own members, yet it was fully 
understood at the meeting, that they were at 
liberty to receive contributions, voluntarily 
offered, from fellow-citizens, not members with 
us, that might be desirous to participate in this 
work of charity, and to avail themselves of the 
medium thus provided for effecting their bene- 
volent purpose. 

It may be an encouragement to others to 
state, that after the adjournment of the meet- 
ing, several of the company went to the table 
and entered their names, and that in the course 
of the evening, from sixteen to eighteen hun- 
dred dollars were subscribed. At 
during the progress of this interesting move- 
ment, our thoughts have been turned to our 
brethren in other places, both town and coun- 
try, in the hope, that some channel might open 
through which they could co-operate in the 
work, Many of these, we are fully persuaded, 
under a grateful sense of the blessings unspar- 
ingly dispensed to them by a beneficent Provi- 


dence, have hearts prepared to commiserate | 


the distress and afflictions of the thousands, 


indeed it may be said, millions, of fellow-beings, | 


in a distant isle, famishing and ready to perish 
for lack of food. We are glad therefore, that 
the Committee have prepared a circular (see 


intervals 


| committees ; and they were directed to take such 
measures, and to act in the matter as may be 
best calculated to carry out the views of this 
meeting. 

Northern District.—Benjamin H. Warder, 
Horatio C. Wood, William Bettle, Joseph Trot- 
ter, Edward Richie, George G. Williams, John 
M. Whitall, and Mark Balderston. 

Middle District.—Daniel Maule, William 
Jones, Thomas Williamson, Richard Richard- 
son, Charles Evans, William Hodgson, Jr., 
Israel H. Johnson, and William L. Edwards. 

Southern District.—Jeremiah Hacker, John 
C, Allen, Paul W. Newhall, Francis R. Cope, 
Joseph Scattergood, and Isaiah Hacker. 

Western District. —Edward Yarnall, Wil- 
liam Biddle, Marmaduke C. Cope, William H. 

3urr, Samuel F. Troth, Samuel L. Baily, 
| Nathan Smith, Samuel Bettle, Jr., James R. 
Greeves, and Mordecai L. Dawson. 

Thomas P. Cope, Benjamin H. Warder, 
Thomas Williamson and Thomas Kimber, were 
| appointed to receive the contributions collected 
by the above committee—transmit them to the 
Central Committee in Dublin, and conduct such 
correspondence as may be necessary in the 
| prosecution of their duties. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting. 

Jostau Tatum, Secretary. 
Phila., Twelfth month 28, 1846. 





We give place with pleasure to the following 
notice of one of those excellent charities which 
distribute so much good to the destitute of our 
|city and liberties. When the different Soup- 
Houses are opened, we shall doubtless have 
the necessary information, and give it publi- 
city. 


WESTERN SOUP-HOUSE. 


From the records of the Western Soup So- 
ciety, it appears there were distributed 12,589 
quarts of soup, and 3568 loaves of bread, to 
282 adults and 501 children, from the opening 
of the House the latter part of the ‘Twelfth 
month, to its close in the Third month last; 





|and it is believed this timely aid contributed 
greatly to the comfort of many who might 
otherwise have experienced much suffering. 
While the managers submit this account to the 
|contributors and others, they would remind 
them that the season is again nigh at hand for 
| resuming their duties ; and the hope is indulged 
|that a corresponding liberality with former 
| years will be apparent, as there is reason to 
| believe that the amount of suffering will be as 
| great the present, as preceding years, 

The property of the society suffered much 
by fire in the Ninth month last, and the oppor- 
tunity was embraced to add another story to 
the dwelling, which necessarily diminished the 
| funds, which makes a stronger appeal to the 
benevolent to sustain this charity, which the 
experience of years has taught is, in many 
respects, among the most unexceptionable, be- 
ing less liable to abuse, while at the same time 
it disseminates a greater amount of good, inas- 
much as the sick and infirm, as well as the 
children who are too young to provide for 
themselves, are thus rendered comparatively 
comfortable, or their sufferings at least much 
alleviated. Donations in provisions will be 
thankfully received at the soup-house, south- 
east corner of Schuylkill Sixth and George 
streets, and contributions in money, by William 
Biddle, Treasurer, corner of Eleventh and Arch 
streets, or either of the undernamed Managers. 


Charles Peirce, President, No. 366 Chestnut 
street ; Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert 
street; M. L. Dawson, ‘Tenth and Filbert 
streets; Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 71 North 
Tenth street; James R. Greeves, corner of 
Sch. Sixth and Chestnut streets ; Samuel L. 
Baily, N. W. corner of Thirteenth and Mar- 
ket streets. 

Twelfth month, 1846. 





A meeting of ** The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” 
will be held at 7 o’clock, on Second-day even- 
ing, First month 4th, 1847, at the usual place. 

Joseru Kure, Clerk. 


A Friend who can give satisfactory refer- 
ences with regard to his qualifications, wishes 
to obtain a situation as Bookkeeper or Clerk 
where the duties will be light, and the compen- 
sation moderate. Inquire at the office of “ The 
Friend.” 


A Friend living in the city and who is out 
of employment, wishes a situation in a school 
as Principal or Assistant,—or would be willing 
to engage in any other respectable business. 
Inquire at the office of “ The Friend.” 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Pennsbury, on Fifth- 
day the 15th of Tenth month last, Joun M. Suanpress 
of Nether Providence, Delaware county, to Exiza H. 
Jenktnson, of Kennet, Chester county. 


—, on the 16th ult., at Friends’ meeting-house, 

| London Grove, Chester county, Tuomas Lamsors, of 

New Garden, to Mary, daughter of the late Israel 
Hayes, of East Marlborough. 
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